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a relation to the poet's purpose, as has the tale of ^neas's wander- 
ings. And lastly there is the relief to the teacher which such a 
method affords, the relief from the monotony of a course from 
which no deviation is allowed. 

Teachers of Vergil may well be thankful to Mr. Tetlow for 
supplying them with so satisfactory a help to such diversion. 
There are two editions. One is intended for ordinary class 
room use, the other for sight reading. The latter omits the 
vocabulary, but retains the classified word groups. 

F. H. Howard 

Colgate Academy 

Romance of the Insect World. By L. N. Badenock. Macmillan 
& Co. : New York and London. 8 vo. 340 pages, with illus- 
trations. $1.25. 

This little book deals with some of the more striking features 
of insect life that are of popular interest. It belongs to that 
class of books of which the works of Rennie, Wood, and Figuier 
are well known examples. It is, however, a very useful addition 
to this series of books; as it includes many of the more recently 
published observations on the habits of insects, notably some of 
those of Wallace, Bates, Lubbock, Poulton, and of the American 
naturalists, McCook and Peckham. It contains chapters on the 
metamorphoses, food, and homes of insects, and a discussion of 
mimicry or protective resemblances of insects. It is not intended 
to aid at all in the classification of insects; but it is well fitted to 
inspire an interest in the study of the ways of these creatures, 
and contains much that will interest any lover of nature. The 
work has been well done. It is written in a clear, simple style, 
and is furnished with a good glossary. It is illustrated by fifty- 
five moderately good figures in the text, and is quite free from 
errors of fact. We will call attention to but one, and the author 
is not responsible for this. On pages 86 and 87 he describes at 
length the way in which a carpenter-bee makes a back door to 
her nest so that her eldest offspring can escape without waiting 
for the younger members of the brood to get out of the way. 
This supposed instance of remarkable foresight on the part of 
these bees is made much of in nearly all of the popular works on in- 
sects that have appeared during the last one hundred and fifty years ; 
but it has very little foundation in fact. The writer of this notice aft- 
er examining several hundred nests of various species of carpenter- 
bees and failing to find one with a back door as described, made 
a search of entomological literature to find the source of this 
statement. It was an interesting search and threw much light 
on the way some popular books are made. The desired source 
was found in the sixth volume of the Memoires of Reaumur pub- 
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lished in 1742. Here is described and figured a nest in which 
there is an opening opposite the lower cell ; and Reaumur suggests 
that it may be for the escape of the young bees. But in the 
same paragraph he states that he has found other nests with 
many holes, being pierced inch by inch like a flute. This is 
surely a great waste of back doors ! We have now in our collec- 
tion several of these flute-like nests, and have learned that the 
extra holes were made, not by the mother-bee, but by woodpeck- 
ers that dig out the young bees. 

John Henry Comstock 
Cornell University 

English History for American Readers. Higginson and Chan- 
ning. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 

This book, while professing no such intent, appeals to the 
younger class of American readers. The plan, style, and general 
workmanship are adapted to the young, and to the reader rather 
than to the student. 

As the title of the book seems to promise, those events and in- 
stitutions which most intimately concern American history are 
given special prominence. Thus the rise of Puritanism, as re- 
marked in the preface, receives more attention than the acquisi- 
tion of the Indian empire. Also the Napoleonic wars are given less 
space than the revolt of the American colonies. An American 
flavor is given also by frequent incidental and comparative refer- 
ences to American customs and institutions. Such are the allu- 
sions to American judges on page 35, to the United States consti- 
tution on page 43, and to the first voyage of Columbus on page 98. 

The style of the book is very simple, rather diffuse, and not at 
all ornate. On page 100 we are told that the French "ran away 
so fast," on page 44 John "had no idea of doing what he had 
promised," Northumberland was a "hateful person," ship money 
was paid "with some grumbling," and Wolsey was "a very far- 
seeing man." 

While the diff useness is such as to adapt the book to the general 
reader, yet at times a few less words would seem to have been 
sufficient. Such expressions as "It will be remembered that," 
"It so happened that," very frequently occur and on page 101 we 
are told that " It did not seem so strange to the people as it 
would have at one time seemed." Certainly a slight condensation 
in the treatment of Henry VIII would have made room for the 
bare mention at least of the mission of Cardinal Campeggio. 
However the policy of the authors was to encumber the work with 
as few names and dates as might be consistent with a brief, intelli- 
gent account of English history. Thus allusions are often made to 
"the pope" and to the "French king," without indicating who at 



